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(7.34.)  Mr.  BLAKE  (Longford,  S.) 
said  he  had  listened  at  first  with  amaze- 
ment, and  afterwards  with  despair,  to 
passages  in  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary.  They 
all  knew  the  ability  and  diligence  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  but  nevertheless 
of  the  commonplaces  of  Irish  •  history  for 
the  last  100  years  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  shown  himself  absolutely 
ignorant  that  night.  The  open  mind 
was  wanting.  It  was  utterly  absurd  to 
suppose  that  anybody  could  study  that 
history  with  an  open  mind  without 
recognising  the  melancholy,  regrettable, 
and,  for  Parliament,  the  humiliating  fact 
that  Irish  wrongs  had  not  received 
effective  attention  until  that  attention 
had  been  stimulated  and  some  remedy 
provoked  by  means  deplorable,  but  for 
which  not  the  Irish  people,  but  those 
Englishmen  who  refused  to  listen  to  the 
representatives  of  the  country  which 
they  governed,  were  responsible.  That 
had  been  the  state  of  the  case  in  the  past, 


and  it  was  because  they  wished  that  it 
should  not  be  the  case  in  the  future  that 
they  were  endeavouring  to  the  best  of 
their  poor  ability  to  impress  once  again 
upon  the  majority  of  this  Parliament  the 
real  condition  of  the  Irish  nation  as 
illustrated  by  the  land  agitation  and  the 
administration  of  the  laws.  He  asked 
hon.  Members  from  this  Island  what, 
after  all,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life,  they  most  prized.  It  was,  he  sup- 
posed, the  supremacy  of  the  law.  They 
rejoiced  that  they  were  able  to  boast  that 
they  lived  under  the  reign  of  law,  and 
they  had  absolute  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  And  conse- 
quently they  were  willing  assenters  to 
and  supporters  of  the  administration  and 
execution  of  their  laws.  That  was  a 
happy  position.  He  congratulated  them 
upon  having  attained  to  it,  and  upon 
being  able  truthfully  to  assert  it.  Now 
there  were  certain  main  securities  for 
the  liberties  of  the  people  which 
obtained  in  time  of  peace.    But  they  were, 
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perhaps,  disposed  of  late  years  to  be  a 
little  less  regardful  of  them  here  than  he 
himself  approved,  and  this  just  because 
they  had  become  so  absolutely  identi- 
fied with  the  laws  under  which  they  lived, 
and  they  had  attained  such  a  long  settled 
and  secure  confidence  in  the  justice  and 
fairness  and  equal  administration  of  those 
laws. 

He  wished  to  remind  the  House  what 
those  main  securities  were  for  the  sub- 
ject in  the  administration  of  the  law. 
They  were  these.  First  of  all,  that  in  any 
question  which  involved  a  serious  penalty 
there  should  be  precision  and  clearness  in 
the  charge  formulated  against  the  prisoner 
in  the  indictment.  The  next  security  was 
that  the  case  should  be  tried  as  to  the 
facts  by  a  fairly  empannelled  jury  of  the 
land.  The  last  was  that  the  trial  should 
take  place  under  the  direction,  and  so  far 
as  questions  of  law  were  concerned, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  a  high  and 
independent  judiciary,  independent  of  the 
Crown  and  independent  of  the  people, 
holding  office  during  good  behaviour  with 
a  secured  salary ;  of  persons  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  law  and  acting  in  the 
light  of  day  and  under  the  general  respon- 
sibility that  they  had  accepted  to  the 
people  at  large.  Those  were  the  main 
features  of  the  administrative  system,  and 
they  were  features  to  which  they  were  so 
accustomed  in  this  country  that  they  did 
not,  perhaps,  always  realise  their  vital 
importance.  But  what  was  it,  after  all, 
that  was  more  necessary  than  all  this  to 
the  maintenance  of  that  happy  state  of 
things  of  which  they  boasted  with 
reference  to  the  law  1  What  was  the  root 
and  foundation  of  all ;  what  was  that  from 
which  the  system  derived  its  stability  and 
strength  1  It  lay  in  the  making  of  the 
laws  whose  administration  he  had 
sketched.  It  was  that  those  laws 
which  were  administered  under  those 
securities  and  by  those  methods  were 
laws  which  they  themselves  had  passed. 
They  were  laws  framed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  who  had  been  elected 
by  the  people,  and  they  represented 
practically  and  substantially  the  common- 
sense  and  general  assent  of  the  realm  ; 
they  were  the  people's  laws  made  by 
themselves  for  themselves.  That  was  the 
main  foundation  of  the  law  in  this 
country.  It  was  upon  that  basis  that  the 
reign  <>f  law  justly  rested  there. 

l>ut  hon.  Members  must  remember 
that    when   they  came   to    deal   with   the 


case  of  Ireland  the  whole  situation  was 
reversed.  The  very  foundation  of  the 
whole  system — first  as  to  the  creation, 
next,  and  consequentially,  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  as  applicable  to 
this  country — was  reversed  in  Ireland. 
Across  the  channel  everything  was  topsy- 
turvy. In  Ireland  generally,  and  speci- 
ally with  regard  to  this  tremendous  land 
question,  the  laws  were  framed  not  with 
the  assent  of  the  Irish  people,  but  con- 
trary to  their  will ;  and  the  laws  they 
asked  for  and  insisted  upon,  the  laws 
which  they  believed  necessary  to  the  life 
of  the  nation,  and  which  were  demanded 
by  four-fifths  of  the  Irish  representatives  in 
Parliament,  were  demanded  in  vain  and 
were  repeatedly  refused  by  this  Parlia- 
ment. Therefore,  in  Ireland  it  was  not 
the  reign  of  law  such  as  the  English 
law  was  for  Englishmen,  but  it  was  a 
reign  of  law  imposed  by  Englishmen 
upon .  Ireland,  to  which  forsooth  English- 
men complained  that  Irishmen  did 
not  give  that  same  willing  assent  and 
cheerful  support  which  was  given  by 
Englishmen  to  the  laws  which  they 
framed  to  suit  themselves.  If  happily 
that  state  of  things  could  be  considered 
and  borne  in  mind,  a  little  more  tolerance, 
a  little  more  justice,  and  a  little  more 
disposition  to  recognise  the  real  condition 
of  Ireland,  might  be  evinced  by  the 
majority  in  this  House. 

He  had  referred  to  the  ordinary  securi- 
ties for  the  administration  of  the  law  in 
England,  and  he  now  wished  to  apply  his 
statement  to  that  class  of  transaction 
which  was  going  on  now  in  Ireland  under 
the  general  clause  of  the  Crimes  Act,  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  referred 
as  the  most  effective  clause,  because  it 
was  applied  by  that  Act  all  over  Ireland 
without  a  proclamation.  That  clause  had 
thus  been  made — God  help  them  ! — the 
common  law  of  Ireland  as  to  unlawful 
assemblies.  Now,  the  question  of  unlawful 
assembly  was  a  difficult  and  complicated 
question,  which  demanded  for  its  solution 
large  legal  knowledge,  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  affairs,  and  the  exercise  of 
sagacity  and  judgment.  The  decision 
whether  any  particular  assembly  as  a 
whole  was  unlawful  generally  involved 
one  or  more  of  numerous,  delicate,  and 
difficult  points — the  shadowy  line  between 
political  and  seditious  action — -the  subtle 
point  of  intent — that  of  overt  acts  as 
evidence  of  intent— the  application  of 
former    speeches    at    other    places — the 
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doubtful  result  of  such  a  general  change 
of   intent    during   a   meeting   as   should 
convert   a   lawful    into   an    unlawful    as- 
sembly, by  creating  a  participation  of  the 
mass    of   the  assembly   in  the   unlawful 
intent  of  a  few  of  their  number.     There 
was  a  question  as  to  the  evidence  by  which 
that  result  was  to  be  ascertained.     It  had 
been  said  that  this  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  proof  of  one  speech  made  by  one  man 
in    the    meeting.        Statements    of    law 
had     been   made   and   repeated    in    the 
House    in  regard   to    unlawful   assembly 
which  he  altogether  repudiated.     It  was 
suggested  the  other  day,  and  had  been 
repeated    that    night,   that   an   assembly 
which    was   lawful    up    to   a    particular 
moment     became     unlawful    when     one 
speaker  had  spoken,  or  even  when  he  was 
supposed  to  be  about  to  speak,  something 
which  would  be  an  unlawful  speech.     That 
proposition  he  utterly  denied.     A  meeting 
must  be   composed  of  a  certain  number 
of    persons.     Jt  was  certainly  true  (and 
that  was  one  of  the  complications  which 
showed  the  necessity  of  securing  a  proper 
independent  and  competent  forum  for  the 
administration  of  the  law)  that  you  might 
find  an  absolutely  lawful  assembly  made 
unlawful  in  its  progress.     But  not  simply 
by  the  words,  still  less  by  the  thoughts  of 
one  or  another  of  the  number.     It  might 
turn  out  that  ten  or  fifteen  men  might 
come  to  a  perfectly  lawful  meeting  with 
intent   to  promote    something    unlawful. 
If  so,  those  ten  or  fifteen  were  of  them- 
selves  an    unlawful    assembly   gathered 
within  the  mass  of  the  lawful  assembly. 
But     surely    that     did    not     turn    into 
criminals     the     lawful     men     assembled 
for   lawful  purposes.      It   did   not   turn 
those  men  who  came  to  a  meeting  upon 
their  lawful  business,  in  pursuance  of  their 
rights  as  supposed  free  citizens  of  a  free 
country,   into  criminals,  because    enough 
men  to  constitute  of  themselves  art  un- 
lawful   assembly    had  come    into    their 
meeting   for   an   unlawful   purpose.     He 
denied  altogether  that  one  man  rising  in 
a  lawful  assembly  and  uttering  unlawful 
sentiments    turned     that    meeting    into 
an    unlawful     assembly.       That    was    a 
monstrous   assertion.     To    produce    any 
such  result  it  must  be  made  to  appear 
that    an     unlawful    intent,    not    before 
existent,  had  been  created  in  the  mass  by 
the  speech. 

Now   consider    the  difficulty  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  questions  of    fact    and   law 


involved.     It     could     hardly     be     over* 
stated.     And   yet   this   was    the   sort  of 
business    which    it    was    said    ought   in 
common  justice  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
special  jurisdiction  made  possible  by  the 
Crimes  Act.     There  could  be  very  little 
doubt  that,  in  the  particular  case  of  which 
a  return  had  been  laid,  with  the  securities 
under    the    ordinary    course    of   common 
law  by  indictment,  the  information  would 
have  been  held  bad.     The  procedure   in 
the  case  was  held  to  be  objectionable  by 
every   judge ;    but   it   was   held   by    the 
majority   of   the    judges   not    to    be   so 
objectionable   as  to  be   void  and  fatally 
defective ;  and  this  just  because  it  was  a 
summary   proceeding.     The   parties   had 
thus  not  the  security  which  the  common 
law  gave.     Next  there  was  no  jury  to  find 
the  facts.       That   was  the  second  result 
of    the     summary    proceeding.      Lastly, 
instead  of  having  two  independent  judges 
to   deal  with  questions  of  fact  and  law, 
there    were    two    resident    magistrates. 
Resident  magistrates  were  drawn  in  largest 
proportion  from  the  ranks  of  the  police. 
As  to  the  rest,  they  were  largely  drawn 
from  the  naval  and  military  ranks,  the 
only  calling  which  was  very  sparsely  repre- 
sented being  the  profession  of   the  law. 
They    were    thus    mainly    drawn    from 
sources   which    rendered    them    in    that 
unhappy  country  suspected  of  the  people. 
They  were   engaged   almost   entirely   in 
hearing  cases  supported  by  police  evidence, 
given  mayhap  by  their  former  comrades. 
They   were    practically   chosen    by    the 
Executive   for   the   performance   of    the 
special   work   in   hand.     They    were    in 
close  and  confidential  relations  with  the 
Executive.     They  were  dependent  on  the 
Executive,  having  no  peVmanent  tenure  of 
office    or   of  salary ;    fearful  of  removal, 
eager  to  earn   promotion,   they  thus  felt 
that  they  ought  to  pay,  and,  feeling  that 
they     ought,    they   did   pay    altogether 
undue  deference  to  the  Executive.     He 
asked  what  English  Members  would  think 
if  one  of  the  judges  of  this  country,  dealing 
with  a  case  involving  to  a  large  extent 
the   liberty,    fame   and    fortunes    of    an 
individual,     and    creating    great    public 
excitement,  were  to  defer  to  the  judgment 
which  was  expressed  as  to  the  law  of  the 
case   by  the   Attorney   General,    or   the 
political   officer   in   charge   of   the   case? 
And    they    must    remember   that    Irish 
law      officers     were      not     as       English 
law    officers.     Would    they  not  consider 
that    it  was  the  duty  of    the    judge  to 
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decide  for  himself  what  was  the  law, 
and  not  to  defer  to  the  views  of  the 
Attorney  General  in  the  matter  1  Would 
they  not  be  shocked  at  the  suggestion 
that  the  opinions  of  the  prosecuting 
Counsel  should  be  deferred  to  1  But 
that  was  in  melancholy  truth,  the  posi- 
tion which  these  inferior  and  dependent 
persons  occupied  in  relation  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  Ireland.  He  would 
prove  that  by  referring  the  House  to 
the  view  expressed  by  the  Chief  Baron 
with  reference  to  this  very  point.  The 
Chief  Baron  said — 

"  I  wish  to  say,  that  even  if  my  view  of  the 
law  were  the  one  that  was  to  prevail  I  think 
that,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  was  not 
fairly  open  to  the  justices  to  adopt  the  course 
they  did.  They  had  there  a  learned  counsel 
representing  the  Attorney  General,  who  is  ho 
be  taken  as  acting  under  his  immediate 
direction.  He  insisted,  with  all  the  weight  of 
the  position  of  the  high  official  he  represented, 
that  the  justices  had  jurisdiction.  They  yielded 
to  his  insistence,  not  absolutely,  but  subject  to 
the  safeguard  to  which  the  defendants  were 
entitled — and  which,  of  course,  it  was  eminently 
part  of  their  duty  to  afford  them — of  stating  a 
case  for  this  Court." 

That  was  what  the  learned  judge  said 
was  the  proper  relation  of  those  ex- 
officers  and  ex-policemen  to  the  Attorney 
General.  What  stronger  proof  could  be 
asked  of  their  inferiority  and  their  in- 
competency 1  But,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  judge,  even  the  reflected  light, 
the  transfused  wisdom  of  the  Attorney 
General  descending  through  the  learned 
counsel  who  represented  him,  and  who 
was  taken  to  be  acting  under  his  immedi- 
ate direction,  was  to  be  adequate,  and 
his  insistence  was'  to  be  deferred  to  by 
the  justices  who  tried  the  case.  In  a 
word  the  conditions  insisted  on  in  England 
for  the  impartial  administration  of  justice 
were  frequently  violated  in  Ireland.  That 
was  the  way  in  which  the  law  was  ad- 
ministered in  Ireland. 

And  let  the  House  mark  that  within 
certain  limits  there  was  no  right  of  appeal, 
while  there  was  no  obligation  to  state  a 
case.  If  the  justices  limited  the  penalty 
to  within  a  month,  there  was  no  appeal, 
and  of  course  they  need  not  state  a 
case  ;  they  were  not  only  the  first  judges, 
but  the  last.  What  were  the  excuses  1 
It  was  said  that  a  jury  was  not  of  much 
consequence,  and  that  two  ex-constables 
were  adequate  to  try  and  condemn  a 
man,  becan.se  the  maximum  penalty  was 


so  short ;  they  could  not  give  a  higher 
sentence  than  six  months.  Try  six  months 
in  the  second  class  in  an  Irish  gaol  and 
you  will  think  it  long  enough  !  But 
a  device  not  merely  existed,  but  was  being 
generally  practised,  which  enabled  them, 
substantially  without  appeal,  to  turn  even 
one  month  into  six  months  or  nine  or 
twelve  months,  or  possibly  even  more 
— the  device,  namely,  of  holding  to 
bail  for  good  behaviour.  Not  merely 
was  this  occasionally  the  case,  but  it  had 
now  become  a  general  rule,  so  far  as  he 
could  see  from  the  late  prosecutions,  that 
whether  they  were  obliged  to  acquit,  or 
found  it  possible  to  convict,  they  added 
what  was  practically  a  further  penalty 
under  the  provisions  for  holding  to  bail 
for  good  behaviour.  The  Chief  Secretary, 
indeed,  had  stated  that  the  percentage  of 
acquittals  by  resident  magistrates  was 
higher  than  the  percentage  of  acquittals 
by  juries  when  coercion  was  formerly  in 
full  swing.  But  this  was  a  very  shallow 
thing.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
these  were  not  English  juries  chosen 
according  to  the  law  of  this  land.  These 
were  packed  juries,  or  arranged  of  one 
complexion.  The  Executive  packed  the 
juries,  and  got  more  convictions  out  of 
them  than  out  of  the  packed  resident 
magistrates.  And  this  is  the  defence  for 
the  Resident  Magistrates !  Now  the 
practice  of  holding  to  bail  was  under 
ancient  law  lawful,  but  a  great  many 
things  were  lawful  which  were  the  height 
of  injustice.  It  was  said  that  this  step 
was  not  punitive,  but  only  to  prevent 
possible  or  apprehended  breaches  of  the 
law.  That  was  the  legal  view,  and  he 
was  not  g^ing  to  discuss  it.  They  were 
told  that  therefore  it  was  not  to  be 
regarded  as  punishment ;  but  if  that  was 
the  legal  view,  it  was  one  of  those  things 
which  common  sense  said  was  not  the 
practical  or  real  view  at  all.  And  let 
them  observe  how  injustice  intensifies 
itself.  It  was  held  that,  since  this  is  not 
a  punitive  step,  no  charge  is  needed,  no 
defence  allowable  and,  of  course,  there  is 
practically  no  redress.  All  this  revolts 
one.  Dealing  with  this  particular  branch 
of  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  the  late  Dr. 
Tanner,  Chief  Baron  Palles  said — 

"  Although  in  my  own  opinion  holding  to 
bail  for  good  behaviour  is  punishment — grave 
and  serious  punishment — the  law  [that  was 
this  old  law  made  statutory  by  Edward  III., 
brought  into  active  life  in  Ireland  today] 
does  not  regard  it  as  such.  It  has  never  been 
regarded  as  such  since  the  time  of  Edward  III. ; 
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and  if  you  want  it  to  be  regarded  as  punish- 
ment, to  make  that  which  every  man  of  common 
sense  knows  is  punishment  dealt  with  as  pun- 
ishment by  our  law,  you  must  do  it  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament." 

But  the  Parliament  of  Edward  VII. 
had  no  time  or  inclination  to  redress  this 
judicially  condemned  injustice.  Again, 
the  Chief  Baron  say — 

"  I  regret  extremely  that  the  law  is  so.  1 
regretted  being  obliged  in  Harken's  case  to  hold 
that  that  was  not  punishment  in  the  view  of 
the  law  which  I  knew  and  felt  was  punishment, 
and  would  operate  as  punishment  ;  but  I  repeat 
what  I  have  already  said  so  often,  that  I 
find  such  is  the  law  ;  and  if  this,  which  I 
venture  to  say  is  an  anomaly  of  our  law,  is 
to  cease  to  exist,  it  must  be  by  the  act  of 
legislature,  and  not  by  the  act  of  this  court." 

There  was  the  verdict  of  a  great 
judge  on  the  real  nature  of  this  sentence. 
That  was  the  sort  of  punishment  which 
was  being  exercised  day  by  day  in  Ireland, 
not  even  by  ordinary  tribunals  with 
ordinary  securities  for  indifference,  but 
by  the  removable  magistrates,  who  were 
dealing  with  questions  of  "  unlawful 
assembly,"  and  who  were  tagging  on  sen- 
tences more  or  less  severe  by  holding  to 
bail  for  good  behaviour  without  charge 
or  evidence  for  the  defence.  They  were 
practically,  instead  of  leaving  in  disuse, 
using  this  engine  of  oppression  more 
vigorously  than  ever.  He  maintained 
that  if  these  two  men,  sitting  under  the 
special  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the 
Crimes  Act,  were  to  be  permitted,  nay, 
to  be  encouraged,  by  the  Attorney 
General,  to  whom  they  had  to  defer, 
and  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  under 
whom  they  were,  to  proceed  in  that 
way,  then  they  were  really  extending 
the  Coercion  Act  and  inflicting  a  penalty 
beyond  that  which  the  Act  prescribed. 
They  gave  a  man  a  month  under  the 
Crimes  Act — No  appeal !  and  more 
months  under  the  bail  law — No  appeal ! 
If  there  was  to  be  any  inspiration 
to  those  who  were  to  administer 
the  law,  if  there  was  any  suggestion 
to  be  made  to  the  "  removables,"  he 
should  like  the  suggestion  to  be  made, 
not  secretly  from  the  Castle  to  the  men 
on  the  Bench,  but  made  publicly  and 
openly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the 
effect  that  in  exercising  their  special  juris- 
diction they  were  to  keep  within  the 
limits  of  the  Act,  and  to  do  no  more  than 
the  Act  prescribed.  The  questions  of 
holding  to  bail  for  good  behaviour  should 


be  decided  by  another  Bench,  and  under 
the  ordinary  law  of  the  land,  and  should 
not  be  touched  under  the  special  juris- 
diction. 

Now,  again,  who  could  doubt  that  these 
questions  merged  largely  into  questions 
of  politics,  and  that  it  was  frequently 
impossible  to  draw  the  line  1  Who  could 
doubt  that  these  antiquated  laws  and 
this  arbitrary  jurisdiction  were  often 
really  directed  today  against  political 
action  ?  There  was  a  period  when  that 
was  the  case  in  this  country.  It  was  im- 
possible to  say  that  there  was  not  violent 
and  law-breaking  agitation  in  this  country 
before  there  was  a  real  representation  of 
the  people.  But  it  had  ceased  since  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832.  Before  the  passing 
of  that  Act,  payment  of  taxes  was  refused, 
and  men  assembled  in  Birmingham  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  to  march  on 
London.  The  Reform  Act  was  passed 
under  a  pressure  which  in  Ireland  would 
be  considered  so  unlawful  that  ten 
Coercion  Acts  would  be  necessary  to  put 
it  down.  It  was  not  put  down  for  long. 
It  soon  prevailed.  Further  agitation  be- 
came unnecessary  here,  because  effect 
had  been  given  to  the  people's  wiJl,  and 
since  then  the  people  of  this  country 
had  really  governed  themselves.  But 
the  same  state  of  things  did  not  exist 
in  Ireland.  What  was  happening  there 
today  ?  It  was  said,  forsooth,  that  it  was 
the  right,  and  even  the  duty  of  a  con- 
stable the  moment  he  fancied,  from  look- 
ing at  a  speaker,  or  from  having  read  a 
report  of  something  he  had  said  some 
other  where  and  at  some  other  time,  to 
give  him  no  room  for  repentance — he 
must  not  assume  that  the  orator  would 
ever  become  more  moderate — that  it 
was  the  constable's  duty  at  once  to 
hale  the  speaker  from  the  platform,  drag 
him  away,  and  refuse  him  liberty  of 
speech.  And  this  view  was  acted  on  at 
Kilmaine  and  against  the  Member  who 
wanted  to  speak  to  his  people!  But 
more — though  this  be  bad  enough — far 
more !  The  circumstance  that  the  Mem- 
ber tried  to  speak,  even  though  through 
unlawful  force  he  had  failed  to  address  the 
assembly,  was  held  of  itself  sufficient  to  turn 
the  meeting  into  an  unlawful  assembly  to 
be  broken  up  by  brutal  violence.  Was  ever 
in  the  world  a  more  outrageous  travesty 
of  justice  suggested  1  He  declared  that 
it   was  hardly  credible  even  of  Ireland, 
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And  more  must  be  heard  of  the  Kilmaine 
ease.  Rules  of  police  conduct  were  laid 
down  that  night.  If  the  police  were  not 
in  sufficient  force  to  break  up  a  meeting, 
they  were  to  assume  an  attitude  of 
observation,  to  take  notes,  and  afterwards 
prosecute  for  unlawful  assembly.  If  they 
were  in  force,  their  duty  was  to  use  the 
baton  and  break  up  the  meeting.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  a 
constable  who  did  this  was  liable  to  an 
action,  but  how  was  the  offender  to  be 
fixed  upon  for  the  purposes  of  an  action  1 
How  was  the  man  knocked  down  and 
kicked  on  the  ground  by  four  brutes  from 
whom  he  was  trying  to  escape  to  identify 
them  %  And  if,  in  the  circumstances  of 
Kilmaine  stated  by  his  hon.  friend  the 
Member  for  Clare,  these  unhappy  peasants 
found  their  man,  the  representatives  of 
the  Attorney  General  would  come  down 
from  Dublin  to  defend  the  officers. 
Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland. 

What  was  the  general  result  of  all  this  1 
How  did  it  affect  that  House  ?  He  agreed 
that  things  were  sometimes  said  against 
the  law  and  were  reprehensible,  but  what 
was  the  general  result  on  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  on  the  whole  country  ? 
They  saw  hon.  Members  committed  to 
gaol  for  attempting  to  address  their 
own  constituents,  and  given  sentences 
which  kept  them  in  their  cells  for  twenty- 
two  out  of  twenty-four  hours,  which 
allowed  them  practically  no  visits  and  no 
right  to  letters  or  books.  They  saw  these 
men  leave  the  House  with  the  regard  and 
regrets  of  their  comrades,  and  when  they 
came  back,  they  sat  in  the  House  on  equal 
terms  with  all  other  Members;  for  all  knew 
that  they  had  no  stigma  of  real 
crime  upon  them.  They  suffered  no  degra- 
dation. Dare  anyone  propose  the  expul- 
sion of  these  convicted  criminals  1  But 
there  was  degradation  elsewhere.  The 
degradation  was  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment did  not  realize  their  respon- 
sibilities, and  redress  the  terrible 
evils  which  existed  in  Ireland,  and  from 
which  all  those  outrages  flowed.  It 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
House  of  Commons  allowed  itself  to  be 
made  an  instrument  and  an  accomplice  of 
tyranny,  by  allowing  the  abuse,  by  not 
assisting  on  the  disuse  and  abrogation  of 
the  laws  from  which  these  evils  sprung, 
by  adopting  force  instead  of  redress  as  its 
Irish  policy.  But  the  House  had  at  any 
rate  the  grace  not  to  ostracize  or  boycott 


or  expel  the  men  who  had  been  gaoled 
for  asserting  rights  for  which  in  days  of 
need   English   members    had    themselves 
been  proud  to  suffer.     As  a  man  who  had 
lived  his  life  in  an  atmosphere  saturated 
with    the    doctrines  of  English  freedom, 
he  felt  all  the  more  strongly  the  degra- 
dation  involved  in  those  proceedings  in 
Ireland.     Even  in  England  he  had  seen 
in  late  days  an  impairment  of  the  right 
of   free   speech  deeply   to   be   deplored. 
There    were    sometimes   things    said  in 
Ireland  which  he  might  regret,   but  that 
was  no  reason  why  the  main  foundation 
of  the  British  liberties  should  be  cut  away. 
Free  speech  was  a  jewel,  and  he  held  that 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland  were  such  as 
ought  to  make  this  country  very  tolerant 
and   very   lenient   as    to   language    em- 
ployed by  a   long-suffering  people,  very 
careful    before    exceptional     laws     were 
brought  into  force.     If  English  Members 
could  only  realise  the  dreadful  conditions 
in  which  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland  lived, 
they    would    be     amazed — not    at     the 
occasional  agitation  and  breaches  of  the 
law,  but  at  the  extraordinary  patience  and 
endurance  of  the  people;  and  he  was  sure 
they  would  not  be  so  inhuman  as  to  refuse 
amendment   of   their  most  unhappy  lot. 
What  he  had  felt  for  a  long  time  was  that 
Englishmen,  responsible  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  must  find  it  very  difficult 
to    reconcile    to    their   consciences  their 
indifference  to  the  real  grievances  of  the 
Irish  people.     How  many  English  states- 
men apart  from  those    actually   for  the 
moment  Irish  Ministers,  but  yet  respon- 
sible   for    the    government  of    Ireland, 
had  ever  visited  it   in   any    real    sense  1 
He  could  not  acquit  those  who  undertook 
that  responsibility  of    gross    neglect    of 
duty.      They     saw     the    main    features 
of   the   history  of   the  hundred    years  ; 
they  saw    the     country     seething    with 
wrong ;  they  saw  the  frightful,  unprece- 
dented, absolutely  unexampled  fact  of;half 
the  population,  besides  all  the  natural  in- 
crease, despite  all  its  national  aspirations, 
despite  its  passionate  love   of   home  and 
country  disappearing.    And  yet,  although 
living  within  a  paltry  sixty  miles  of  the 
country,  they  did  not  make  it  the  main 
study    of    their  lives    to  find  out   what 
the  conditions  were  which  produced  those 
results,   and  to   remove  them.     No  man 
was  an  Imperial  Statesman  who  did  not 
put    and   keep   in   the   very   first    place 
the    study    and    redress    of     the    Irish 
situation,       AVas     it    in    human    nature 
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that  there  should  be  a  constant  con- 
dition of  disaffection  and  disloyalty 
among  any  people  who  had  a  tolerable 
existence,  a  tolerable  opportunity  of 
attending  to  their  own  affairs,  a  tolerable 
condition  of  prosperity,  and  some  hope  for 
the  future  of  the  management  of  their 
own  country.  No,  on  the  contrary 
it  was  the  general  condition  of 
humanity  that  they  paid  too  little 
attention  to  their  political  affairs.  There 
was  too  great  a  disposition  to  devote  one- 
self exclusively  and  selfishly  to  one's  own 
affairs  and  too  little  to  public  affairs. 
England  would  be  infinitely  better  off, 
and  better  governed,  if  the  great  oppor- 
tunity which  her  happy  economical  and 
social  state  afforded  to  all  classes  to  promote 
their  own  interests  did  not  dull,  instead 
of  intensifying  zeal  and  interest  in  public 
affairs.  When  they  found  a  condition  of 
disaffection  and  disloyalty,  such  as  existed 
in  Ireland  for  a  long  time,  all  history  and 
experience  showed  that  that  condition  must 
have  a  great  and  substantial  cause.  Now 
was  it  not  the  greatest  interest  of  those 
whom  he  addressed,  of  those  who  insisted 
on  maintaining  a  particular  form  of 
Government  in  Ireland  to  which  the 
people  objected,  who  refused  to  give  the 
right  of  self-government,  and  who  were 
applying  remedies  which  the  Irish 
Members  thought  were  mere  palliatives 
at  best,  was  it  not  their  greatest  interest 
and  their  double  duty  to  remedy  those 
grievances  1  It  was  a  melancholy  cir- 
cumstance, that  even  if  the  Government 
set  about  reformation  and  redress  at  once, 
and  worked  diligently  at  it  for  a 
long  time,  their  progress  must  be 
slow  at  best.  They  could  not  change 
the  face  of  those  wretched  con- 
gested districts  and  other  like  places 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  a  day.  They 
had  left  the  people  without  hope ;  they 
had  given  them  no  opportunities  for 
thrift ;  they  had  taught  them  no  lessons 
of  providence  ;  because  the  people  had 
nothing  to  accumulate ;  and,  therefore,  they 
would  have  to  learn  by  slow  degrees  the 
virtues  of  thrift  and  providence.  Their 
means  were  narrower  and  their  lives 
barer  than  could  be  well  conceived. 
They  could  not  be  said  to  live  ;  still  less 
had  they  a  chance  to  save.  Even  if  land 
were  bought  for  them  and  their  holdings 
were  enlarged,  unless  their  power  of 
alienation  were  at  first  restrained,  being 
without  the  training  of  thrift  or 
providence,  the  same  evils  which  at  present 


existed  might  be  reproduced  within  a 
generation.  What  a  fatal  stain  did  such  a 
state  of  things  inflict  on  the  reputation 
of  the  great  and  prosperous  control- 
ling Power  !  What  was  the  position  in 
England  ?  The  people  there  had  learned 
largely  thrift  and  providence.  They  were 
not  afraid  to  encourage  a  man  to  buy, 
because  they  knew  he  would  not  throw 
away  his  purchase  improvident ly.  In 
Ireland  those  unhappy  people  of  the  con- 
gested districts  might  have  to  be  treated 
in  their  new  capacity  of  owners  more  or 
less  as  minors,  because  their  condition 
had  been  so  wretched  that  they  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  learning  thrift 
or  cherishing  even  the  idea  of  accumu- 
lation, unless  by  hard  work  at  English 
harvests  to  save  up  a  few  pence  to  pay 
the  landlord  or  the  shop  debt.  He 
saw  the  Chief  Secretary,  assenting ;  but 
did  not  he  perceive  that  his  assent  meant 
two  things  ;  first,  the  condemnation  of 
that  past  English  rule  which  had  suffered 
the  creation  of  such  a  condition,  and  next 
the  condemnation  of  that  present  English 
rule  which  did  not  at  once  and  heroically 
set  itself  to  the  business  of  those  measures 
of  redress  whose  operation  must  at  best 
be  far  too  slow  1  The  longer  they  would 
take  to  cure,  the  more  imperative  the  duty 
to  begin. 

With  every  desire  to  be  just,  he  could 
not  acquit  the  Government  of  appalling 
responsibility.  On  the  contrary,  with 
the  most  earnest  desire  to  be  fair  he 
there  acknowledged  that  disaffection 
existed  in  Ireland ;  he  realised  the 
justice  and  reason  of  it ;  he  was  utterly 
unable  to  say  that  it  ought  not  to 
continue,  until  the  causes  which  created 
it  were  removed.  He  was  there  as  one 
poor  and  humble,  but  most  sincere  and 
earnest  witness  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving the  causes  of  that  disaffection, 
and  of  so  promoting  the  blessed  day  of 
reconciliation.  He  believed  that  all  the 
courses  lately  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment were  courses  which  tended  to  inten- 
sify their  difficulties  in  Ireland.  He  would 
suggest  to  the  Government  that  they 
should  take  other  ground.  They,  who 
said  non  possumus  as  to  self-govern- 
ment for  Ireland,  had  an  enormously 
added  responsibility  with  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  people  whom  they  insisted 
on  governing.  As  he  had  said, the  history  of 
the  century  contained  hardly  an  instance 
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of  even^a  serious'  visit  from  English  re- 
sponsible Statesmen,  save  the  officials  of 
the  Irish  Government  itself,  and  yet 
the  country  had  been  through  the  century 
seething  with  discontent.  It  had  often 
occurred  to  him  that  the  lines  of  Tenny- 
son were  very  applicable  to  those  who 
were  responsible  : — 


"  They  live  and  lie  reclined 

On  the  hills  like  gods  together,  careless  of 

mankind, 
For  they  lie  beside  their  nectar — 
But  they  smile,  they  find  a  music  centred 

in  a  doleful  song, 
Steaming  up,  a  lamentation  and  an  ancient 

tale  of  wrong, 
Like  a  tale  of  little  meaning,  though  the 

words  are  strong ; 
Chaunted    from  an  ill-used  race  of  men 

that  cleave  the  soil, 
Sow  the  seed  and  reap  the  harvest  with 

enduring  toil, 
Till  they  perish. 
Aye,  God  help  them,  till  they  perish  !  " 


Myriads  by  famine  and  its  diseases,  myriads 
more  perishing  at  any  rate  from  Irish  soil, 
but  rising  again  in  the'  great  Republic, 
the  standing  obstacle  to  your  dream  of 
cordial  friendship,  implacable  till  you 
render  justice  to  the  old  land.  God  grant 
that  the  ears  of  Members  might  at  length  be 
opened,  and  that  their  eyes  might  perceive 
the  enormous  weight  of  their  responsi- 
bility. If  they  would  not  let  the  people 
govern  themselves,  which  was  the  only 
radical  and  effective  remedy,  they  ought, 
at  any  rate,  to  do  something  to  redress 
the  calamities  under  which  those  poor 
creatures  groaned.  But  he  agreed  with 
his  hon.  friend  the  Member  for  South 
Tyrone  that  by  the  experience  of  a 
hundred  years  the  people  had  been 
taught  the  fateful  lesson  that  the 
only  way  to  open  those  eyes  and  to 
quicken  those  ears  was  to  agitate  and 
make  English  Government  difficult  in 
Ireland.     [8.30.] 


